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FOREWORD 


HIS is the first issue of an organ we are publishing for the 
benefit of commercial teachers in general and for bookkeeping 
and accounting teachers in particular. The contents of this 
issue are indicative of the contents of the issues to follow. It 
will be seen, therefore, that it is to be devoted to: first, a dis- 
cussion of methods used in teaching elementary and advanced 
bookkeeping; second, problems for elementary and advanced 
pupils; third, problems for teachers; fourth, a department 
devoted to questions and answers; fifth, employment news; and sixth, other 
items of special interest to both teachers and pupils. 


No name has as yet been selected. We are going to leave 
What ber the selection of a suitable name to commercial teachers. We 
we call it: have always solicited and welcomed suggestions from com- 
mercial teachers in connection with our publications, and we now solicit and 
welcome suggestions with reference to a title for this publication. A careful 
perusal of its pages will enable you to see our aims and we only hope you will 
cooperate with us, not only by suggesting a suitable name to be used, but by 
preparing short contributions that you believe will be of general interest to 
commercial teachers everywhere. 


There is to follow in the next issue an article by Prof. 

Prof. G. M. York G. M. York, Head of the Department of Commerce 

_ In next Issue of the State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. Our 

acquaintance with Prof. York leads us to say in advance that his article will 
be of unusual interest. 


. This is your publication; make it what you will. We en- 
Cooperation close a card; if you want us to put your name on our 
desired permanent mailing list, be sure to return it, also suggest a 

title and at your convenience prepare contributions that you think worthy of 
publication. 


We wish you an abundance of success in your work this year. 
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METHODS USED 
IN TEACHING ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING 
TO BEGINNING STUDENTS 


This article was suggested from an obser- 
vation of the methods used by hundreds of 
teachers in teaching bookkeeping to beginning 
students. There appears to be about four differ- 
ent methods in use: First, the Construction of 
Accounts; second, the Recording of Trans- 
actions in the Books of Original Entry; third, 
“Learn to do by Doing”; and fourth, the 
Balance Sheet or Statement Method. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ACCOUNTS 
METHOD 


With this method teachers begin by 
a study of the ledger accounts. Usually 
the first account considered is that 
with cash. A skeleton account is set 
up and the student is instructed to 
debit the account when cash is received 
and to credit the account when cash is 
paid. In this connection detailed ex- 
planations are made of debits and cred- 
its so that students learn quickly 
which side of the account represents 
the debit and which the credit. En- 
tries are made from assumed transac- 
tions over a given period. The account 
is then balanced and closed. Other 
accounts are taken up, such as accounts 
with merchandise, customers, cred- 
itors, the proprietor, expense, an ac- 
count with profits and losses, and so 
on until the student has been taught 
the different classes of accounts. In 
making a study of each different ac- 
count, the student is given enough 
transactions to show the customary 
debits and credits applicable to that 
account. 


Subdivision of Accounts 


In a study of the accounts with 
merchandise, it was formerly the cus- 
tom to teach the use of the single 
merchandise account, but it is now con- 
sidered much better practice to keep 
one account showing the cost of mer- 
chandise purchases and another to 
show the amount received from the sale 
of merchandise; therefore, students 
are now being taught to keep an ac- 
count with Purchases and an account 


with Sales. Some teachers also open 
an account with Inventory while others 
credit the Purchases account at the 
end of the period with the amount of © 
the inventory and do not open a sep- | 
arate account. In connection with 
accounts with expenses, teachers ex- 
plain that different accounts may, be 
kept with different classes of expense, 
such as selling expense, office expense 
and factory expense. Usually, how- 
ever, the instruction at this point is 
confined to a single expense account 
so as not to confuse the student. It 
is generally conceded that it is not 
wise to attempt to show the use of 
highly specialized accounts. The sub- 
divisions of expense, merchandise dis- 
counts, ete., will be a comparatively 
simple matter after the pupil has 
mastered the fundamental principles. 
It is not wise to confuse the student 
by using too many different accounts 
at this point, just a few simple ac- 
counts properly explained, using ex- 
ercises for practice work is undoubt- 
edly all that is necessary. Later in 
the course, they are taught that ac- 
counts should be kept with differ- 
ent kinds of expense so as to save 
the necessity of analyzing the account 
when preparing statements. During 
the study of the construction of ac- 
counts, the teacher also explains the 
classification of accounts and their 
arrangement in the.ledger. 


New York Syllabus 


This method of teaching beginning 
students is becoming exceptionally 
popular. Just recently a new Syllabus 
was prepared for use by all High 
Schools in New York State. Quoting 
from Page 5 of this Syllabus, we find 
the following: ‘The essential thing 
in double entry bookkeeping is the 
system of accounts, in other words 
the ledger, from which are obtained 
the items making up the fundamental 
equation. Classification of entries for 
business transactions is made entirely 
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with reference to accounts. The terms 
‘debit’ and ‘credit’ have a meaning 
only as they are applied to the account. 
In order, therefore, to get a proper 
understanding of the principles of book- 
keeping, THE ACCOUNT MUST 
FIRST BE STUDIED as to what it 
stands for and as to what effect entries 
on one side or the other will have.” 


RECORDING TRANSACTIONS IN 
THE BOOKS OF ORIGINAL 
ENTRY METHOD 


Two plans will be found in use in 
this connection: The first is the re- 
cording of transactions in the journal 
only; the second is the recording of 
transactions in four different books of 
original entry, known as the journal, 
purchases book, sales book and cash 
book. 


The Journal 


Usually a brief discussion at least 
will be made of the journal, it being 
shown that all transactions might be 
recorded in a general journal, debiting 
and crediting the proper accounts for 
each and every transaction occurring 
in the business. It will be seen here 
that a study is being made of debits 
and credits much the same as when 
the account method is being used, the 
only difference is in the form of record- 
ing the entries. When the account 
method is pursued, the entries for 
debits and credits are made direct to 
the ledger account, while in the journal 
method, the debits and credits are 
arranged in the journal and posted to 
the account. Some teachers believe 
that the students will be better able 
to grasp the meaning and arrangement 
of debits and credits: by recording them 
in the journal form first. Another 
class of teachers are equally certain 
that the students will more quickly 
grasp the idea of debits and credits 
by the construction of the accounts 
before attempting a study of the 
journal. 


Purchases, Sales and Cash Book 


Formerly teachers would spend sev- 
eral months with the use of only the 


journal as a book of original entry, but 
at the present time the method is 
rapidly disappearing and teachers are 
devoting but a short time to the re- 
cording of transactions in the journal 
only, following this up by teaching the 
student that entries of a similar nature 
are classified in special subdivisions of 
the journal, known as the purchases 
book, sales book and cash book. It 
is undoubtedly a simple matter to 
explain to students that purchases of 
merchandise may be recorded in a pur- 
chases book, that sales of merchandise 
may be recorded in a sales book and 
that all cash transactions may be re- 
corded in a cash. book. 

The student quickly sees that there 
is a saving of time in this classification 
of the entries, especially when he is 
taught how to post. It is readily seen 
that in posting from the journal there 
must be as many entries made in 
the ledger as there are both debits 
and credits in the journal. The work 
performed in connection with the re- 
cording of transactions in the journal 
is, therefore, duplicated precisely in the 
process known as posting, the same 
number of entries being required and 
the same number of accounts being 
affected. Contrast this with the sub- 
division of the transactions into special 
books of account, making it necessary 
to post only the total purchases, total 
sales, total cash receipts and the total 
cash payments for a given period. One 
posting may, therefore, serve the same 
purpose as a hundred or a thousand 
postings would if the journal only were 
used. This saving of time is the im- 
portant part of modern methods in 
keeping books. The value of any 
system is determined largely by this 
time-saving feature, and the value of 
the services of a bookkeeper will! 
depend largely upon the amount of 
work that can be accomplished in the 
course of the day. 

It is difficult to understand the old 
theory that students should be taught 
for several months to record entries 
in journal form, and afterwards be 
taught that in business this is not 
the method pursued, but that all trans- 
actions are grouped in special books. 
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They wonder why they were not told 
this in the first place and their curiosity 
is quite naturally aroused as to the 
reason for the loss of time. Therefore, 
it is undoubtedly safe to say that the 
majority of commercial teachers are, 
in the future, going to train the student 
to classify their transactions and record 
the entries in the proper books of ac- 
count from the beginning. The term 
“journalizing’ was formerly used to 
refer to the recording of transactions 
in a general journal. Its modern mean- 
ing, however, refers to the recording 
of transactions in the various books 
of original entry. 


“LEARN TO DO BY DOING” 
METHOD 


Again, there are two divisions of 
this plan. One is the recording of 
transactions from reproduced business 
papers and the other is the recording 
of transactions from business papers 
created by the conducting of offices in 
such a way that students deal with 
the offices and with one another. The 
first plan, that of recording trans- 
actions from reproduced business 
papers, is often spoken of as the in- 
dividual method while the latter is 
spoken of as the office practice method. 
(The term “individual method” used 
here, has no connection with the indi- 
vidual progress of students, for either 
of these two methods may be used on 
the class plan. The plan of individual 
or class study is not being discussed 
here, so do not confuse it with the 
methods used in completing the labo- 
ratory work.) 


Reproduced Business Papers 
or Vouchers 


If the student is taught to record 
transactions from reproduced business 
papers, the laboratory outfit is ar- 
ranged so that transactions with their 
accompanying vouchers are provided 
for students. The student begins by 
recording the transactions from these 
vouchers at the very beginning, the 
teacher explaining the principles in- 
volved in connection with the entries 


and, at the same time, either requiring 
the entries to be recorded all in a 
journal or in special subdivisions of 
the journal, the object being to asso- 
ciate the business papers or vouchers 
with the recording of transactions from 
the very beginning of the course. Some 
teachers think that this method is best 
because of the interest created on the 
part of the pupils by having them 
handle the business papers. 


Office Practice 


With the office practice method, the 
transactions are arranged so that 
students buy and sell direct to school 
offices conducted by other students, 
and with one another. Stationery and 
business forms are provided for the 
use of students and offices, and the 
business papers used are in fact actual 
business papers rather than reproduced 
business papers. The objection often 
raised to the office practice method of 
teaching bookkeeping is the necessity 
for a larger class of pupils. Naturally, 
there must be a large enough class of 
pupils to arrange for bookkeepers in the 
offices, as well as the class itself. There 
is also the expense of providing a 
special set of books, stationery, etc., 
for each office. Another objection is 
the confusion caused by the students 
conducting business with one another, 
necessitating either the students con- 
versing with each other or following 
out a mail order plan. This actual 
office method has been carried so far 
in some cases as to even arrange for 
the inter-communication of pupils 
with different schools, but soon be- 
comes so complicated that it is dis- 
carded. 


THE BALANCE SHEET OR 
STATEMENT METHOD 


The theory of the balance sheet or 
statement method is that students 
should be shown the necessity for 
keeping books and the results obtained. 
It is explained that the balance sheet 
shows the financial condition of the 
business and that it is the one thing 
that proprietors and managers are 
always interested in. It gives facts 
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relative to the condition of a business 
at a given date. From this statement 
the student learns why bookkeeping 
is necessary. After this has been seen, 
he is then shown that, before a balance 
sheet can be made up, accounts must 
be kept, that the accounts are kept 
in the ledger, and that the entries in 
the ledger are posted from books of 
original entry. In other words, these 
teachers begin with the balance sheet, 
tracing the entries to the ledger, and 
from the ledger to the original books, 
and from the original books to the 
vouchers themselves. 


Summary 


It will thus be seen that there are 
four principal methods being used. 
It is generally conceded by educators 
that equally good results may be 
obtained from either of the above 
methods, and it is further generally 
conceded that a teacher will secure 
better results when they pursue a 
method which they thoroughly com- 
prehend and believe in. 


Believe in Your Method 


If a teacher doesn’t thoroughly 
understand the method pursued, it is 
doubtful if the best of results will be 
obtained. It isn’t sufficient to start 
students out by having them journalize 
transactions simply because someone 
else teaches beginning students to 
journalize. The teacher rather should 
have an aim in view in whatever 
method used. If the journal method 
is used, the teacher should be aiming 
to show its connection with the ac- 
counts in the ledger, and the connec- 
tion of the ledger accounts with the 
balance sheet and profit and loss state- 
ment. Likewise, if the account method 
is used, the teacher should see ahead 
to its connection with the original 


books, often spoken of as the posting 
media. At any rate, it is evident that 
the teacher should know why they 
are pursuing a certain method in teach- 
ing. There should be a pedagogical 
reason for it. Without such a reason, 
it would be like a hunter who fires at 
a flock of birds without hitting any 
of them, as contrasted with a hunter 
who selects a single bird, aims, and 
hits the mark. 


Possess Originality 


The writer had occasion to visit a 
certain teacher during the past year 
and observed his method of teaching 
bookkeeping. The observation showed 
that the teacher had prepared a set 
of notes while attending a Normal 
School. These notes covered the 
assignments from a certain text book 
used in the Normal School with the 
explanations, discussions, etc. The 
teacher had this little note book on 
his desk, was making assignments for 
study exactly as outlined in the note 
book, was explaining the principles of 
bookkeeping exactly as they had been 
explained by the Professor at the Nor- 
mal School, and’ had absolutely no 
original ideas of his own as to why he 
was following a certain method, why 
he was making a certain assignment 
for study, why he was requiring the 
students to complete a certain amount 
of work, other than that it was in 
accordance with the views of the Pro- 
fessor at the Normal School. The 
failure of a teacher following such a 
course is not surprising. Contrasted 
with this, one will frequently find a 
teacher with but very little training, 
who may understart’ but one method 
of teaching, but who so believes in her 
method that she carries her enthusiasm 
in so convincing a manner to the ptipils 

(Concluded on page 7) 





beginners, 


students in class room and office. 





Possikly one of the reasons for the success and popularity of “20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting” is the fact that it is adapted to different methods for teaching 
A separate unit is devoted to the construction of accounts; another unit to the 
recording of transactions in original books; and if it is desired to teach bookkeeping from 
the beginnicg with the use of reproduced business papers, or on the office practice method, 
the text may be considered solely as a reference book and will enable the student to study 
the principles of bookkeeping and accounting in connection with the recording of the business 
transactions from the vouchers, either prepared from reproduced business papers or by other 
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PROBLEMS 
FOR USE WITH STUDENTS IN ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING 


Problem No. 1 


NOTE—You are employed as bookkeeper 
by I. M. King, who is in business as a public 
accountant. He has been conducting his busi- 
ness for a month before employing you. He 
gives you the following information relative to 
the transactions during the month of August 
and states that he wishes you to record these 
transactions, using only a journal and a ledger. 
He says he wants a personal account kept 
separate from his capital account, and that it 
is to be charged with all money he draws out 
for personal use and that it is to he credited 
with his salary at the end of each month whether 
he draws it out or not. He allows himself a 
salary of $175.00 a month, but will draw his 
money as he needs it. He deposits all receipts 
in the bank and pays all bills by check. 

With this information record the following 
transactions on journal paper, open accounts 
on ledger paper, post and prepare a Trial Bal- 
ance. State what his balance in the bank should 
be. 


MEMORANDUM OF 
TRANSACTIONS 


Aug. 1. I. M. King begins business 
as a public accountant investing 
$2,500.00. This was deposited in the 
American Savings Bank. 

Aug. 2. (a) Bought roll top desk 
and other office equipment from Smith 
Furniture Company amounting to 
$300.00. Paid $200.00 cash, balance 
to be paid in 30 days. 

(b) Employed a steno- 
grapher at a salary of $15.00 a week. 

(c) Paid office rent for the 
first month in advance, $35.00. 

Aug. 4. (a) Purchased stationery 
for office use, in amount $12.00. 

(b) Paid for telephone ser- 
vice one month in advance, $5.00. 

Aug. 6. Made a trip out of town 
with regard to securing an engagement 
for making an audit of the books for 
the Chickasaw Milling Company. Se- 
cured the engagement to begin at once. 
Rate to be $25.00 per day for ser- 
vices and an allowance for traveling 
and hotel expenses. Expenses for the 
trip were $9.82. (Since the agreement 
states that all expenses are to be 
charged to their account, you will, 
therefore, debit the Chickasaw Milling 
Company for $9.82.) 


Aug. 9. (a) The audit mentioned 
above has been completed. Mr. King 
hands in his expense reports showing 
railroad fare, $4.32; hotel bill, $14.00. 
Reports that the Chicakasaw Milling 
Company is to be charged for three 
days services. (Charge this time and 
all expenses in connection with this 
engagement to their account. Since 
this is not a mercantile business, sales 
cannot be credited for the time allow- 
ance, but some other account must be 
credited in place of sales. It is sug- 
gested that you credit an account 
called Service Rendered. This you 
will readily see takes the place of a 
Sales account and will represent an 
income on the Profit and Loss state- 
ment.) 

(b) Paid stenographer’s 
salary for week, $15.00. 

Aug. 11. Prepared an Income-Tax 
Return for a client who called at the 
office and received $15.00 for services. 

(NOTE—This was an amended Tax 
Return due to the fact that the one 
submitted by the client in February 
was incorrect.) 


Aug. 14. Began the installation of 
a system of accounting for the Brown 
Advertising Agency. The agreement 
made with them shows that they are 
to be charged $100.00 for the engage- ~ 
ment when completed. (No entries 
necessary until work is completed). 

Aug. 16. (a) Received $100.00 
from the Brown Advertising Agency, 
having completed the engagement. 

(b) Paid stenographer’s 
salary for the week, $15.00. 

(c) Received check from 
Chickasaw Milling Company, in full 
of account. 

(d) Purchased Fire In- 
surance Policy on office furniture, in 
amount $200.00; premium 80 cents 
per. hundred dollars. This was paid 
by check. 


Aug. 18. Purchased a typewriter 
for use in the office. Paid cash, $100.00 
Aug. 21. Completed an audit of 


the books for the Brooks Department 
Store. Rendered a bill for $80.00. 


ena 


Aug: 23. (a) Paid stenographer’s 
salary for the week, $15.00. 

(b) Withdrew $25.00 for 
personal use. 

Aug. 26. Completed an investiga- 
tion for Smith & Jones, Attorneys. 
Rendered statement for $75.00 

Aug. 30. (a) Received from Smith 
& Jones a check for $50.00 to apply on 
their account. 

(b) Paid stenographer’s 
salary for the week, $15.00. 


Problem No. 2 


Assuming that you were to keep a 
cash book in connection with the 
journal in the first problem, you are 
directed to prepare a cash book, with- 
out special columns, recording all 
transactions that belong init. Balance 
the cash book and bring down the 
balance. 


Problem No. 3 


The following accounts were taken 
from a ledger supposed to be in bal- 
ance. After footing the debit and 
credit sides of the accounts, the bal- 
ances were determined: 


John Jones, Proprietor... . . .$4,000.00 
ES Sere ees . 1,200.00 
Merchandise Inventory..... 1,800.00 
Furniture and Fixtures...... 200.00 
Auto Truck................ 1,400.00 
Accounts Receivable........ 958.25 
Accounts Payable.......... 850.00 
) es 500.00 
Uk UM eee 208.25 


Prepare a Trial Balance and state 
whether there has been a loss or gain 
in conducting the business. (This pro- 
blem is a test of the student’s know- 
ledge of accounts. It is necessary to 
be able to distinguish between asset 
and liability accounts.) 


METHODS 
(Continued from page 5) 


that they in turn grasp her ideas, 
learn to think for themselves and com- 
plete their course with a much higher 
rating than could possibly have been 
otherwise obtained. Therefore, in 


conclusion, we would Saf that it is 
best to have ideas, let them be®riginal 
to some extent, believé in them, have 
reasons for your belief, and be able 
to convince your students that the . 
method you are following is the best 
and your results will be equally 
satisfactory with the best teachers 
in the profession regardless of the 
methods pursued. 





NOTICE 


Teachers in all classes of 
schools are invited to submit 
short articles on methods of 
teaching bookkeeping and ac- 
counting to either elementary 
or advanced pupils. If you are 
using a certain method and be- 
lieve it to be the best, send on 
a description of it, let us pub- 
lish it. Tell thé rest of us why 
you use a certain method and 
why you think it is best. We are 
sure that the better class of 
teachers are constantly on the 
lookout for chances to improve 
from a pedagogical standpoint. 
If you think you are getting 
better results, let the profession 
profit by telling how it can. be 
done. 











Correct 


Teacher—“If a man gets four dollars for 
working eight hours a day, what would he 
get for working ten hours a day?” 

Johnny—“Ten hours a day? He'd get a 
call-down from his union.”—Ronald Prestige. 


A negro officer proudly directing negro soldiers 
at work on docks at Bordeaux, France, suddenly 
sees one of them sound asleep on a bale. A- 
wakens him: “For de Lawd’s sakes, man, 
rouse yerself—what you think you are, anyhow 
—a regular Westpointer?” 

—Bindery Talk. 


His Second Thought 


Head of the House (roaring with rage)— 
“Who told you to put that paper on the wall?” 

Decorator—‘Your wife, sir.” 

Head of the House—‘Pretty, isn’t it?” 
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In March 1919 there were printed 100,000 copies, being the 10th edition 
of “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’. There were nine editions 
of its predecessor “20th Century Bookkeeping and Office Practice,’’ making a 
total of nineteen editions of this system. Think of the multitude of pupils 
who have been trained in our various schools with this text-book. It is 
adaptable to conditions in your school. Students want this text because they 
want the best. They are entitled to it. 
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Reviewed and Certified 


by professional public accountants and auditors. The following excerpt is 
from one of the more than one hundred and twenty-five reviews which we hold. 
(Copies of these will, be furnished upon request.) 


“The book is a valuable one for use in our Business Schools or 
in the business courses in our Public High Schools, and I bespeak for 
it a well merited success’’. 


George L. Vannais, C. P. A., Hartford, Conn. 
Member: American Institute of Accountants 
Fellow: Conn. Society of Cer. Pub. Accts. 


Endorsed 


by commercial teachers because, first—it gets the students interested in the 
beginning and holds their interest with the result that they remain in school 
completing the course and graduating: second—it creates a desire to continue 
the study of higher accounting in institutions of higher education. Our files 
are filled with such letters as the following: 


“Tt is certainly a complete work, a regular cyclopedia of business 
knowledge, and any school sending out graduates competent to reduce 
to practice the information contained therein can surely entertain no 
reasonable apprehension of failure on their part to perform the duties 
required of them.” 

W. C. Buckman, Bryan, Texas. 


Approved 


by instructors in the leading Universities, Colleges and Normals. Read this 
from Prof. Wooden’s letter: 


“The definitions are clear and concise and an excellent feature of 
the work is the set of questions at the end of each chapter. Exercises 
in business transactions accompany the text and enable the student to 
familiarize himself with the practical operation of the theories pre- 
viously studied. These exercises cover the recording and posting of 
transactions, the taking off of trial balances, and the preparation of 
statements. The entire work is well arranged, the text related to the 
illustrations is always near the same, and the exercises are arranged in 
progressive order and furnish very good illustrations of the principles 
presented”’. 

Ernest E. Wooden, C. P. A. 
Instructor in Principles of Accounting, 
Evening School, John Hopkins University. 
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AN ACCOUNTING PROBLEM FOR TEACHERS 


The following problem was selected from a C. P. A. Examination and we submit it because 
we believe that commercial teachers can prepare an accurate solution. It is not a difficult one. 
You are given the balance sheet at the beginning of the period, a summary of the transactions for 
the year following and are required to prepare an operating and Profit and Loss statement, and a 
Balance Sheet at the end of the year. Teachers are requested to prepare solutions and submit 
them for approval. The best solution we receive will be printed in a following issue.- Solutions 
should be received within thirty days. This is an opportunity for teachers to demonstrate their 
knowledge of accounting. 


The following is a balance sheet of the Indianapolis Manufacturing Company, as at December 
$1, 1916, (incorporated January 1, 1910). 


BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1916. 


ASSETS. 
MONE hrc at Se hoe isle since se aew Seas $2,400 00 
BE IIS: 55k 5 SS ond so éicd nc cec von 12,560 00 
eee $14,960 00 
Inventories: 
NEE REEL aS Ee a eye eS ee $44,000 00 
I ONIN 6.5 o.0.5-2 v0 d iba ce ene se ss + 6,680 00 
IN 05505 5.05 ues onside Ge Wes welads 123,600 00 
—_—_—_——— 174,280 00 
DN Ss atrichine eiinimaraa as pica aa ates ate Seta ee a $32,000 00 
SOR ER eres eee $75,200 00 
Less reserve for depn............ 11,200 00 
aasaaieastainenestiaad 64,000 00 
Machy. and fixtures............. 64,800 00 
Less reserve for depn............ 16,800 00 
2 48,000 00 
————-__ 144, 000 00 
Deferred charges: 
ET TEE ETE Te Dee ene nae ee 880 00 
SME OG SPA AE ONE FER OE RE CC ae $334,120 00 
ELE RRL ERE pe, Se RAR BE ke © na rena ere ke eee 42,280 00 


: $376,400 00 
LIABILITIES. 
MM nico 5s555 00a ak copia cueaeae te $220,000 00 
I MINI 5h cidis Thaw en dace iin 12,400 00 


<a $232,400 00 
Capital stock: 


| Se aie Ee Re SE See SPN a INES $64,000 00 
I Stan a haa gd beni a haw dodo ale 80,000 00 
eine 144,000 00 
ae $376,400 00 

The ensuing year’s transactions were as follows: 
MUN, :catids LEN wees ak ko kd SERS CR BENS SUES, Ueto $440,000 00 
MEW MOMRCTTRE DUATETRABES,, ogo 55, 5 555 55.5 0 o'ge e Sede ae ainda 277,600 00 
Increased inventory raw material ...................... 51,200 00 
EE RT CaN rs Bae ree toe eae a oe aed oe 48,000 00 
ee PE PPT OO PET eee 28,720 00 
Increased inventory goods in process ................... 16,000 00 
Deceased inventory finished goods...................... 28,800 00 
EN ioe eee VS so eid oa net aieb abe w sn ban ceae 28,000 00 
PRREEVO CUBOMM.. 5 a... 5 oc noes ccccevcscesccscees 20,800 00 





As they became due, notes payable were renewed, except $80,000, held by stockholders in 
the company, which were on July 1, 1917, donated to the company. $4,000 of 314% Liberty Bonds 
were bought and $1,600 was donated to the Red Cross. 

Depreciation on buildings, estimated life 47 years, from January 1, 1910. ($1600 per year). 

Depreciation on machinery, estimated life 27 years, from January 1, 1910. ($2400 per year). 

Accounts receivable and accounts payable, December 31, 1917, were $36,000 and $12,000 
respectively. 

There was accrued interest payable, December 31, 1917, $2,000. 

Required: Operating and profit and loss statements for the year and a balance sheet as at 
December 31, 1917. 
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NEWS 
FROM THE RECORDS OF THE EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 





when in need of a teacher. 
or school. 





NOTE—An Employment Department is maintained by this Company for the sole 
purpose of rendering service to teachers and schools. 
Teachers seeking a position may enroll at any time. 
Our best services are at the command of either the teacher 


No charge is made for the service. 
Schools are invited to write us 








Haze. D. 
SHIELDS, formerly 
acommercial 
teacher at Thorn- 
ton Academy, 
Saco, Me., is now 
with the High 
School at East 
Providence, R. I. 

A. D. Summek, formerly teacher of 
commercial subjects with Elliott’s 
Business College, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has resigned to accept a position with 
the Catholic Book Company of Wheel- 
ing. 

E. D. Misner, formerly with the 
High School at Oakland, California, 
has accepted a position with the 
MacCormac School in Chicago. Mr. 
Misner has had considerable success as 
a commercial teacher and this school 
is to be congratulated upon securing 
his services. 

E. A. STINEBAUGH is teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the High School at 
So. St. Paul, Minnesota, this year. We 
venture to say that Mr. Stinebaugh 
will make good in his new position. 





P. E. LEAvENworTH, formerly with 
the Central State Normal School at 
Edmond, Oklahoma, is now teaching 
in the Oklahoma State Business Acad- 
emy, Tonkawa, Oklahoma. 


A. G. NEuwa.p of Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, is to be Head of the Com- 


mercial Department in the High 
School at Kent, 
Ohio, this year. 


Mr. Neuwald was 
formerly Principal 
of the Junction 
City School and is 
well qualified for 
his new position. 





F. M. BEDINGER, 
formerly a teacher 
in the Walnut Hills 
High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is 
now connected 
with the Eastman- 
Gaines School at me 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mr. Bedinger 
is exceptionally well qualified for the 
duties of his new position. 

Mary E. Lurtuer, formerly a grad- 
uate of the International Business Col- 
lege at Fort Wayne, Indiana, is teach- 
ing commercial subjects in the High 
School at Jeffersonville, Indiana. 

W. N. Conran is teaching in the 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, this year. 

Mary H. Kremmrn is teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the High School at 
Salina, Kansas. 

C. M. Jongs, formerly at the Man- 
ual Normal School, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
is teaching in the Kansas City High 
School this year. 

Epwarp J. Dusots, formerly with 
the Packard Commercial School, New 
York City, is now teaching commercial 
subjects in the Spencerian Business 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Erne. C. SAWYER is a new teacher 
this year in the North High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. W. Goxp, formerly with the Boys’ 
High School, Riverside, California, and 
last year with The 
Moctezuma Copper 
Company, Nacoza- 
ri, Son., Mex., is 
this year Head of 
the Commercial 
Department in the 
Girls’ High School 
at Riverside. 








(Continued on page 14) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





this Department. 





NOTICE—Questions from teachers or pupils are welcome and will be answered through 
Where an individual reply is desired, it will be furnished upon request. 
Be sure to sign your name, otherwise the questions will not be used. 
will be* printed, only the initials being used. 


No names, however, 








Question No. 1 


What accounts should 


J. B. A. 


Gentlemen: 
be kept with merchandise? 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

In answering this question, it would 
be necessary to take into consideration 
to some extent the nature of the busi- 
ness involved and its volume. In a 
large mercantile business, it is custo- 
mary to keep accounts with Purchases, 
Sales, Purchases Returns, Sales Re- 
turns, Sales Rebates and Allowances, 
Freight-In and Inventory. In a small 
mercantile business, accounts might be 
kept only with Purchases and Sales. 


Question No. 2 


Gentlemen: Jn a High School course 
where only one semester is devoted to 
bookkeeping, what should be taken up? 
Should the students be required to do 
any laboratory work? H. H. New 
York City. 

There may be some difference in 
opinion as to just how much work 
should be covered in a one semester 
high school course, and, of course, 
it would also depend on the time 
devoted to the subject. Some high 
schools devote only single periods, 
while others devote double periods to 
it. We should think that enough 
time should be devoted to the study 
of the principles of bookkeeping dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the course 
to enable the students to apply the 
principles by means of laboratory work 
in the latter part of the semester. 
Without this laboratory work the 
students will be very much like a per- 
son who has never learned to swim, 
they will be afraid to even attempt the 
keeping of the most elementary set of 
books. If the students are taught the 
proper use of the general journal, cash 
book, purchases book and sales book, 


and can post and prepare a Trial 
Balance intelligently, they will have 
built a foundation for either a con- 
tinued study of more advanced book- 
keeping and accounting or for actual 
practice in keeping an elementary set. 
of books. 

We believe that some laboratory 
work is essential. The students should 
be made familiar with the usual busi- 
ness routine so that they can associate 
the daily incoming vouchers with the 
transactions to be recorded in the 
books of. account. They should be 
able to make the proper entry from 
an invoice in the purchases book, 
without additional information. With 
a check from a customer, they should 
be able to look up the customer’s 
account in the ledger, and make 
the proper entry for it on the debit. 
side of the cash book. They should 
know how to balance the cash hook 
and how to prove cash. This should 
be carried out with an actual count 
of currency, checks and other cash 
items. In addition to all this the 
student should be taught the prepara- 
tion of the Profit and Loss statement 
and the Balance Sheet. The prepara- 
tion of these statements will enable the 
student to see the reason for keeping 
of books, and to get an idea of the im- 
portance of the accounts being so 
arranged as to enable the bookkeeper 
or accountant to readily secure the 
necessary information for their pre- 
paration. 


Question No. 3 


Gentlemen: A firm sells a bill of 
goods and receives in settlement a 30 
day Trade Acceptance. How should this 
be recorded on the books of account? 
M.E. Austin, Texas. 


Trade Acceptances may be trated 
the same as notes and drafts and 
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recorded in the Notes Receivable or 
Notes Payable accounts. Usually this 
is the method followed; however, in 
some cases where the volume of 
trade acceptances handled is large, 
separate accounts are kept with trade 
acceptances receivable and payable. 
By separating them from the notes re- 
ceivable and payable, it possibly fur- 
nishes the management with informa- 
tion that otherwise could not be fur- 
nished readily without first analyzing 
the Notes Receivable and Payable 
accounts. 


Question No. 4 


Gentlemen: Can you give me some 
explanation which I can give to the 
pupils to make the journal method of 
closing the ledger plain to them? I 
have tried every way I know and always 
end up with the red ink method. M.M. 
Los Angeles, California. 

Did you ever happen to think that 
there is absolutely no difference in the 
two methods except that in the red 
ink method you make your entry direct 
to the ledger account, while in the 
journal entry method you first write 
them down in journal form and then 
post to the ledger account. If you were 
to close exactly the same accounts by 
the two methods, the results would be 
absolutely the same, and if while con- 
sidering the red ink method instead of 
debiting and crediting the ledger ac- 
counts direct, you wrote those same 
debits and credits on a sheet of journal 
paper and then posted them to the led- 
ger, you would be closing by the jour- 
nal entry method. The only reason for 
making the journal entry is that there 
may be a record of the closing entries 
in the original books of account and 
that there may be no entries whatever 
in the ledger that have not been posted 
from the original books. Accountants 
say the general journal should be used 
for opening entries, correction and 
adjusting entries, and closing entries. 
Practically all other transactions may 
be recorded in the special subdivisions 
of the journal. 

In closing by the journal entry 
method one can either make an indi- 
vidual entry for each different account 


~ 


to be closed or one compound entry 
may be made, closing all accounts at 
the same time. The former method 
is the more clear to the beginning 
pupils because it enables them to make 
a study of the process step by step. 
Assuming that you have accounts 
on the ledger with Purchases, Sales, 
Expenses, Profit and Loss, and a Pro- 
prietors account and desire to close 
these accounts with a series of journal 
entries, the process would be as follows: 


Ist. Debit Inventory and credit 
Purchases for the Value of merchandise 
in stock at the close of the fiscal period. 

2d. Debit Sales and credit Pur- 


chases for the “‘Net cost of merchandise 
sold.” 


3d. Debit Sales and credit Profit 
and Loss for the “Gross profit on 
sales.” 

4th. Debit Profit and Loss and 
credit Expense for the “Operating 
Expense;” other accounts showing 
operating cost are closed in the same 
manner. 

5th. Debit accounts which show ~ 
“Other Income” on the Profit and Loss 
statement and credit Profit and Loss. 

6th. Debit Profit and Loss and 
credit accounts which show “Deduc- 
tions from Income”’ on the Profit and 
Loss statement. 

7th. Debit Profit and Loss and 
credit Capital with the “Net Profit’’. 

8th. Debit Purchases and credit 
Inventory for the same amount as in 
as in the first entry; this entry may be 
omitted until the close of the next 
fiscal period. 

9th. Close the Capital account with 
red ink. A journal entry may be made 
debiting Capital and crediting Capital, 
but the red ink entry is preferable. 

If you post these journal entries, 
the accounts will balance and should 
be ruled. The eighth entry will close 
the Inventory account and bring the 
Inventory down below the ruling of 
the Purchases account. However, this 
entry is often omitted and the Inven- 
tory account permitted to stand open 
until the end of the following fiscal 
period. With either method the final 
results are the same. 











NEWS 
(Continued from page 11) 


Erne, M. Wuairremore, who for- 
merly taught in the High School at 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, is now 
teaching in Catherman’s Business Col- 
lege at Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


Irwin W. Davies, who has been 
teaching bookkeeping in the U. S. A. 
Genera! Hospital, No. 8, Otisville, New 
York, is teaching in the High School 
at San Andreas, California, this year. 
Congratulations, Mr. Davies! 


Lona A. Krum is now teaching 
Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting in 
the Montpelier, Ohio, High School. 


BELLE Jones, of Glasgow, Ken- 
tucky, is teaching commercial sub- 
jects in the Piedmont Business College 
at Lynchburg, Virginia, this year. 
Miss Jones was formerly assistant 
editor of the Glasgow Republican and 
her work this year is a new venture. 


Oscar H. Litre, recently released 
from the United States Army, is now 
a commercial teacher with Brown’s 
_——— College at East St. Louis. 


Tuomas Epwarps, who has been 
an assistant instructor in the Kirks- 
ville State Teachers’ College, obtaining 
his B. S. Degree in August, is to be 
Head of the Commercial Department 
of the Des Moines Consolidated School 
at Rolfe, Iowa, this year. 


L. C. Stewart, formerly an auditor 
for the Star Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is to be a teacher in 
the Metropolitan Business College of 
Dallas, Texas, this year. 


Martin BrockMANN, recently re- 
leased from service with the army, 
is to be the teacher of Commercial 
subjects in the High School at Pana, 
Illinois, this year. 

Mrs. Liti1an Cox, who has been 
teaching commercial subjects to 
wounded soldiers at General Hospital 
No. 41, Staten Island, New York, is 
to teach in the Meadville Commercial 
College this year. She writes: “With 
deep regret, I left the soldier boys at 
Fox Hills, Staten Island’’. 


C. W. Woopwakrp is to be a teacher 
in Healds Business College at Oakland, 
California, this year. He has just 
recently been released from service 
with the army, but was formerly con- 
nected with the Port Huron Business 
College at Port Huron, Michigan. 

L. J. MussetMan, last year with 
the Spencerian Business College at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is now teaching 
commercial subjects in the High School 
at Coleraine, Minnesota. 

More than 300 schools asked us to 
recommend teachers for September. 
Good teachers are scarce and it has 
been no simple matter to find suitable 
teachers for many of the vacancies 
reported. 


RECENT VISITORS 

Professors H. T. Scovill of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and J. O. McKinsey 
of the University of Chicago, were 
two of the many visitors who called 
at our office recently. We are always 
glad to have commercial teachers come 
in for achat. We are not sure whether 
the increased number of visitors this 
summer has been due entirely to busi- 
ness reasons, or whether the miracle 
of the Cincinnati Reds winning a pen- 
nant, has had some influence. How- 
ever, we prefer to think that it is 
due to business reasons without any 
idea of detracting from the drawing 
powers of the local baseball team. 





Proressor JoHn A. Witson, JR., 
Head of the Department of Commerce 
of Boone University, Wuchang, China, 
called at our office the other day while 
enroute from France to China’ He 
has just been discharged from the army 
after spending several months in 
France, and says that the University 
opens October 4. Incidentally, Pro- 
fessor Wilson states that ‘‘20th Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping and Accounting” 
has been adopted for use in the Univer- 
sity this year. He had us make a 
shipment of supplies so that they 
would reach the University by the 
time he did. He plans also to organize 
a school bank and purchased equip- 
ment for it while here. 
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IT DOESN’T REQUIRE A LAWYER 
TO TEACH | 


List price 291 pages 
80 cents 
Illustrated 
Special 
Examination 
price— — 
50 cents 
By 
rear P.B.S.Peters, 
LL. B. 
Teacher’s — “ 
handbook Association 
furnished Kansas City, 
free Mo. 





Second Edition 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW 


The prominence given to Commercial Law in courses of study in recent 
years is evidence of its educational and practical value. There is probably 
no other subject containing so many elements of human interest. Nor is there 
another subject that affords such an excellent means of developing logical reason- 
ing and precise thinking, as a study of the laws relating to business affairs. 

But the trouble in the past has been to secure a text that presented the 
subject in a pedagogical manner, within the grasp of students and one that a 
teacher without a legal training can secure good results with. 

Peters’ Commercial Law presents this subject in a scholarly manner, yet 
so simply that it can be readily comprehended by any student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


The following are a few of the Universities, Colleges and Normal! Schools 
that trained hundreds of commercial teachers during the past year and used 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”: 


Los Angeles State Normal School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Missouri State Normal School, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Northwest Missouri Normal School, 
Maryville, Mo. 


Oklahoma Agri. & Mech. College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 


West Tennessee State Normal School, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


Okla. State Business Academy, 
Tonkawa, Okla. 


Nebraska School of Business, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

New Albany Business College, 
New Albany, Ind. 

State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Southwestern State Nor. College, 
San Marcos, Texas. 


Marion Normal Institute, 


Marion, Ind. 


Leland-Stanford University, 
Stanford University, Calif. 


Hillsdale College, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


New Mexico State Normal School, 
Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla: 


Oregon Agri. College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


State Normal School, 
Mansfield, Pa. 


State Normal School, 
Clarion, Pa. 


The International College, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Twin City Business College. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Tarkio College, 
Tarkio, Mo. 


Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 


University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 


Boone University, 
Wuchang, China. 


Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Ohio Northern University, 


Ada, Ohio. 


NOTE—We are asked so often by commercial teachers as to where they 


can attend a school using “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’. 


For 


detailed information, would suggest that you write any of the above schools 


or write us for a list of schools in your community. 


Another list will appear 


in the following issue. Schools offering Normal Training in commercial subjects 
and wishing their names listed should advise us at once. 





